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“It’s like 


wearing 
boots,” the Engineer concluded to his 


seven-league 


companion as he rolled up the pages 
of bridge plans which had_ been 
spread on the desk before them. 

“I guess this would describe the 
feeling you get when you shed your 
mathematical ditchdigging,’ agreed 
the Austin office computer man. 

This conversational conclusion took 
place recently in the Main Building 
at Austin when a bridge designer 
from the largest metropolitan area of 
the state dropped by to meet the men 
and machines in Computer Section 
of Operations Division who had been 
fitting him and his associates with 
seven-league engineering boots for 
more than two years. 

C. H. Ray, Senior Designing En- 
gineer, Urban Project, Houston, was 
the visitor. The subject of discussion 
was a bridge which he and his col- 
leagues in Houston had completed 
designing, with substantial savings 
both in engineering and construction 
costs, thanks to services the Highway 
Department now has available from 
the giant calculator “brain” in Aus- 


tin. Ray is in charge of one of the 
three design groups in the Houston 
Urban Project office and was respon- 
sible for the design and the plans for 
the subject bridge. 

This particular span was one of the 
larger bridges for which Ray’s de- 
signers had been responsible. It made 
a conversation piece of merit for this 
engineer from the Houston end of the 
line and the mathematicians at the 
Austin end of the line, because all 
feel this project, influenced by the 
latest technical knowledge in both 
professions, could have gone no 
smoother. “An optimum solution,” 
they agreed. 

Specifically, this bridge when built 
will be the top structure of a four- 
level interchange carrying Loop I-610 
over the Southwest Freeway and con- 
necting roadways. More specifically: 
It is a six-lane divided structure with 
each half 44 feet 2 inches out to out. 
The two halves are separated by a 
10-foot 8-inch opening thereby giv- 
ing a 99-foot total over-all breadth. 
In addition to overpassing the South- 
west Freeway and connecting road- 


derful 


omputer 
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ways, two city streets and a rail- 
road are overpassed. The _ total 
length is 2,375.48 feet, or 0.450 mile, 
giving a total bridge-deck area of 
209,834 square feet. Maximum deck 
elevation is over 60 feet above sur- 
rounding ground. The grades are 
+3:65 per cent and =4.50 per icene 
with an 815-foot vertical curve. The 
bridge also negotiates a 1° 30° curve 
for a length of 785 feet with complete 
transitions of crown section to super- 
elevation section. 

Ray pointed out in his remarks 
that on any bridge design there are 
alternatives available to the engineer. 
In this case, for example, the Hous- 
ton group might have drafted a struc- 
ture whose design had been chosen in 
deference to a time deadline but 
which—because of such design— 
would have cost more to construct. 
Instead of a four-span continuous 
unit with varying beam lengths, the 
Houston bridge could have been 
changed to two problems, a_three- 
span and a simple span. This would 
have conserved on design time but 
would have upped construction cost. 


The structure would have come out 
heavier—more shoes, more beam cuts, 
more complicated diaphragm details, 
all of which would have spelled out 
greater costs in structural steel. 

Ray’s pride in this job came in part 
from the fact that the design work 
had been completed ahead of sched- 
ule. The savings in design time had 
been remarkable. They figured like 
this: 70 per cent savings on super- 
structure design, 30 per cent savings 
on superstructure detailing, 5 per cent 
savings on substructure detailing (no 
savings on substructure design) — 
over-all savings of 33 1/3 per cent. 

Still more significant, these savings 
in engineering design time, i.e., costs, 
had not been made at sacrifice of con- 
struction costs. “Having the use of 
the computing machine, we were able 
to refine our design, and we estimate 
that on this bridge a construction sav- 
ings of approximately 100,000 pounds 
of structural steel was made chiefly 


because of such refinements,” stated 


Bie a ES Sool 


er mn ae William V. Ward, Supervising Design 
Figures from the computing machine in Austin for the design of the large Engineer of the Urban Project office. 
Houston bridge required only 50 sheets of paper, which are filed in two 
manila folders in the Urban Expressway Office. Here Mrs. Barbara Tuftle, 
Designing Engineer, refers to the neat, uniformly recorded figures. C. H. : 
(Hap) Ray, Senior Designing Engineer in charge of the Design Section, design and 25 in substructure, TOUS 
points to nearly 500 pages which resulted from figuring by hand a bridge tains no simple spans but is made up 
of similar size and design. entirely of three- or four-span contin- 


uous units. Houston engineer Ray, 


This bridge, which has seventeen 
separate problems in superstructure 


Input forms are simple to fill out, 
C. B. Mylius (center) Designing En- 
gineer, explains to colleagues in 
Houston after his return from Com- 
puter Section. He visited in Austin 
to inquire about presentation of 
the problems in the proper form 
for the continuous beam-design 
program. At left is Carl Tepe, and 
right, is Henry Pearson, both De- 
signing Engineers. Professor E. C. 
Holt of Rice Institute (not shown), 
a summer employee, was of valu- 
able assistance in utilizing the de- 
sign program which totaled 46 
problems over a period of nine 
weeks. 
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structural layout of bridges, the best 
and most economical answer is not 
used because its very use would mean 
increased design time and a need for 
more experienced help than avail- 
able. We have refrained from using 
cheaper engineering costs as a war- 
rant for the use of a computer, al- 
though it is generally the reason most 
often cited. Our reason for this is 
that engineering costs are generally 
based on a percentage of total con- 
struction costs and are entirely mean- 
ingless except as a comparison be- 
tween two very similar jobs. The only 
reason for which a computer can be 
justified is in the savings made when 
totaling the engineering and con- 
struction costs. In the majority of 
cases the engineering costs will be 


Here William V. Ward (left), Supervising Designing Engineer, talks with — SuDstantially less by using the com- 
A. C. Kyser (center), Urban Project Engineer-Manager, and Joe M. Battle, puter, but the big savings will be in 
Assistant Engineer-Manager. The Houston Expressway office is Computer turning out a better, more economical 
Section's number one customer from the field. Kyser and his lieutenants piece of goods.” 

have found investment in the modern engineering aids (i.e. use of com- 
puter in planning of bridges) pays off in superior design, which in turn 
influences economy of construction. 


Ward also stated that the economy 
of using a computer becomes pro- 
portionally greater as the complexity 


discussing refinement in its design, 
said this was possible entirely because 
of the mathematical speed of the com- 
puter. “Using such an aid any design- 
er has time to consider several dif- 
ferent solutions, or he may in a par- 
ticular unit run a more complete de- 
sign, not relying on interpolation and 
estimation. Without the computer— 
on a complicated span arrangement— 
it might take an experienced man a 
couple of days to figure each beam,” 
Ray illustrated. 

Supervising Design Engineer Ward 
commented further, “Quite often in 
determining the geometrical and 


Ray views a model of the preo- 
posed bridge which has been a 
pacemaking example of savings 
possible in superstructure design 
and in both superstructure and sub- 
structure detailing because of use 
of computing machines to figure 
geometrics and elevations. The two 
shaded lanes indicate bridge in 
which the computer assisted. Re- 
mainder of interchange will be con- 
structed later. (Model courtesy 
Smith-Hofheinz Shopping City.] 


of a bridge layout increases, less eco- 
nomical as the bridge becomes more 
simple. He said this Loop 1-610 
bridge was a practical example of a 
bridge design produced to meet a 
given program date, “and the savings 
in estimated construction costs and 
engineering time are based on the 
difference between a design that prob- 
ably would have been used not utiliz- 
ing the computer and the design that 
will be used utilizing the computer.” 


John Mannix, Computer Section’s 
Supervising Program Engineer, says 
the Houston Urban Project has made 
use of computer services more than 
any District in the Highway Depart- 
ment. Programs on traversing, dirt 
work, construction grades, and field 
layout are consistently ordered by the 
Expressway offices. However, it is 
bridge construction, in which the 
computing of geometry and the grad- 
ing of forms are entrusted to the ma- 
chine—as in the case of the Loop 
1-160 bridge—which accounts for the 
greatest number of problems request- 
ed by Houston engineers. Through 
December 1959 about 300 continu- 
ous beam-design problems have been 
run by Computer Section. Of these, 
some 200 were ordered by the Bridge 
Division in Austin and Urban Project 
of Houston. For the Loop _ I-160 
bridge, computer charges to the Ex- 
pressway Office amounted to $5,750. 

This is the way C. H. Ray esti- 
mated savings in engineering costs to 
his Section when computer services 
are relied upon: “Consider a section 
of five people who require eighteen 
months to prepare a given set of 
bridge plans at salaries averaging $600 
each per month. This will total 
$54,000. If this same staff can make 
use of computer services and the 
bridge plans are completed not in 
eighteen months but twelve months, 
salaries will total $36,000. This effects 
savings in salaries alone of $18,000, 
and will reduce costs from 3 3/8 per 
Genteto.2) 2/4 per cent) (This. does 
not, of course, include overhead, fixed 
charges, administrative, clerical, and 
accounting costs.) 

“Our philosophy on using a com- 


puter is to use a machine to do as 
much of the mule work as possible, 
thus relieving the engineer of much 
of the tedious work in solving a prob- 
lem. He needn’t sacrifice a good solu- 
tion because of lack of personnel to 
give the refinement of design need- 
ed,” reminded Supervising Design 
Engineer Ward. 


ferred to as “mule work” when they 
hear about the savings which use of 
the computer has been making for 
Urban Project, exemplified by this 
one bridge. Computer Section has 
been in operation long enough to 
have seen word-of-mouth advertising 
spread on earthwork and hydraulics 
problems. (All but one district in the 


Ray, visiting in Austin, met Bruce Bush, Associate Computer Programer 
who had assisted in adapting the Georgia continuous-beam-design 
program for computing machines of the Texas Highway Department. 
The more a program is used, the less Computer Section is compelled to 
charge for its service. Charges made for the continuous-beam-design pro- 
gram can decrease 50 per cent in a year as demand increases. _ 


The Computer Section views the 
satisfaction of the Urban Project of- 
fice with the Loop I-160 bridge much 
as might a merchandiser who has a 
very fine item available for purchase 
but no way to advertise except 
through word-of-mouth of pleased 
customers. The experts in charge of 
the giant calculators believe bridge 
designers in other districts will be 
asking for relief from what Ward re- 


Department have made use of one or 
more of the 75 programs available.) 

On the continuous-beam design 
problems and the geometric problems 
run by Computer Section for the 
Houston bridge, for example, but 
half an hour’s computer time will be 
consumed on calculations which 
would require from a week to six 
months, dependent upon the bridge. 
John Mannix said this 30 minutes 


Bridge problems from Houston 
have reached the office of Com- 
puter Section in Austin. Melinda 
Stokes, Junior Clerk, begins them 
on their machine-treated route as 
she prepares a production card 
from the input forms. Thirty min- 
utes from the time the problem has 
been registered this way an answer 
can issue forth from the computer 
located in the next room. 


work includes card preparation by 
his staff, the calculating, and the 
listing of results. Add to this time 
the day required for problems to 
reach Austin through the mails from 
out in the districts, plus the day nec- 
essary for the answer to ride the mails 
back to the men who need it, and 
three-day service is the usual rule. 
The Houston Expressway Office 
bridge designers sent one of their 
number, C. B. Mylius, Designing En- 
gineer, ‘to Austin to talk over the 
preparation of input forms with com- 
puter specialists. The process by 
which Houston bridge men sent in 
problems was simple, and 46 packets 
of problems and answers crossed in 
the mail from July 31 through Oc- 


As a double check, before the 
Houston problem gets to the com- 
puter, this card-verifying machine 
operated by Gerry Yoho, Senior 
Key Punch Operator, will make cer- 
tain the card which bears the prob- 
lem has been punched correctly. 


tober 1, a period of nine weeks. At 
the end of this time, the superstruc- 
ture was completely designed and 
ready for detailing. 

B30, as the Continuous-Beam Pro- 
gram is numbered by Computer Sec- 
tion, is available to the Texas High- 
way Department bridge designer as a 
result of some engineering hobnob- 
bing between Texans and Georgians 
at AASHO and AISC meetings last 
spring. The men from Georgia passed 
along the word that José Nieves- 
Olmo, Bridge Design Engineer of the 
Georgia Highway Department, was 
working to develop such a computer 
program. There was much discussion 
on the subject between representa- 
tives of both Departments at these 
meetings away from home. Subse- 
quent letters from Austin to Atlanta 
indicated that, though still not in 
its final form, the program could be 
used in Texas, provided a bridge en- 
gineer could be sent to Atlanta for 
several days of briefing. On June 3 
last year F. C. Bundy, bridge design 


engineer from Texas, was on hand 
in the office of C. A. Marmelstein, 
Bridge Engineer of the Georgia State 
Highway Department, to begin the 
briefing. The copies of notes, wiring 
diagrams, and the duplicate of the 
program deck he brought back two 
days later were then approached to- 
gether by the Bridge Division and 
the Computer Section in determining 
the uses and in wiring a new panel 
board for the IBM 650. About three 
days later, the first correct problem 
was processed by Computer Section. 

After a number of test problems 
were run and results appeared satis- 
factory, the Bridge Division called a 
special meeting of two bridge design- 
ers from each major bridge-design of- 
fice in the state in order that they 
could: begin to use the program im- 
mediately. Result of this meeting was 
that within the next few days sev- 
eral offices began to use the new sys- 
tem for computation, and the Hous- 
ton Urban Office was one of the first. 
The first problem on the Loop I-160 
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bridge was being sent through the 
computer on August 31. 


The remarkable B30 Continuous- 
Beam Program, which reels off the 
solution of design problems so swift- 
ly, required more than one and one- 
half years work on the part of Engi- 
neer Nieves-Olmo of Georgia. Taking 
note of the time and vision necessary 
to write such a program, Charles Mat- 
lock, Texas Highway Department 
bridge engineer who is nationally 
known for his prize-winning entries 
in several bridge-design competitions, 
remarked, “Anyone can use a_ pro- 
gram once it has been created, but 
it takes something special to develop 
one.” He specifically cited Mrs. Bar- 
bara Foster, Computer Programer of 
the Austin Office, for her work in the 
processing of the Georgia program 
after it had been obtained. 

Matlock took note of other pro- 
grams available to the bridge engi- 
neer through Computer Section. “The 
B10, Bll, and B12 programs, which 
are strictly for the solution of prob- 
lems of geometry, were developed by 
the Bridge Division with the close co- 
operation of the Computer Section. 
Translation of the mathematical equa- 
tions into IBM 650 language was han- 
dled by Mrs. LaNelle Kahlbau, Com- 
puter Programer. After a considerable 
number of “de-bugging’”’ test prob- 
lems, it was possible to instruct others 
in their use,’ Matlock said. (This was 
done at the 1959 Short Course at 
A & M College by D. B. Dial, Senior 
Engineering Assistant.) 

“These programs were developed 
from a bridge engineer’s point of 
view, since it was not possible to as- 
sign a man with extensive highway 
design experience to the project at 
the time. However, an attempt was 
made to keep them general enough 
to be useful to anyone solving com- 
plicated problems of geometry in the 
highway field,” the Austin bridge de- 
signer continued. 

“We have a number of other prob- 
lems in mind, many of which could 
produce great savings in design time 
but much greater savings in refine- 
ment of design, without any loss of 
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Dials on the panel in the foreground have been set properly by Oscar H. 


Olson Jr., Junior Tabulating Operator, to direct the computer's answer 
to a geometrics problem sent to Austin by the Houston bridge designers. 
The verified card is fed into the first of a platoon of computer machines 
which will each clack out their accurate abracadabra, and finally issue 
forth the answer at the end of the line. Houston designers will have this 


figure in the following day's mail. 


office efficiency. The bridge-design 
field has hardly scratched the surface 
of the computer’s potential.” 

In an era when traffic is so over- 
whelmingly ahead of the highway 
engineer that the work of an express- 
way office may be programed to dates 
fifteen years away, as in Houston Ur- 
ban Project, the time and money sav- 
ing possible in the construction of the 
Loop 1-160 bridge gives the highway 
designing engineer a feeling he is 
likely to have the opportunity to 
grab the computer as a partner and 
change the tempo of the dance. Many 
a professional highway engineer will 
agree with C. H. Ray who says that 
during his entire 25-year career traf- 
fic has been a hare, and engineering 
a tortoise in the contest whose finish 
line is not yet in sight. “Engineering 
is trying to get ahead of traffic by 
building not for a two- or three-year 


future but for a quarter of a century 
hence,” Ray pointed out. He spoke 
optimistically of the acceleration the 
computer makes possible, pointing out 
however—as had Matlock—that the 
machine will not be any better than 
the programer. 


“It is only in speed of mathematical 
output the machine excels the engi- 
neer,’ Ray would remind those who 
speculate that a man versus ma- 
chine competition may develop. 
“There will be no less need for de- 
signing engineers. Machine results are 
influenced by an expert designer, not 
only to program the method but to 
check against missteps.” 

Those who have used the services 
of computer bridge programs all 
agree. The engineer will be needed as 
always. He’ll still be there, but he’ll 
be striding along in those seven-league 
boots Houston’s C. H. Ray referred to. 


With Hoopla 
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In the truck which made the official breakthrough were highway officials 
of Texas, Mexico, Canada, and the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. Among 
the dignitaries are, third from left, State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer; 
Commissioners H. C. Petry Jr., Chairman; Hal Woodward; and C. F. Hawn. 


Highway officials accustomed to the 
old routine ribbon-cutting ceremony 
were treated to a crashingly new ap- 
proach in the opening ceremony for 
the Stemmons Freeway in Dallas De- 
cember 5. 


Amid soaring balloons and popping 
fireworks, a Highway Department 
truck broke through a barrier, official- 
ly opening the freeway to traffic. 

A 7.9-mile section of Interstate 35E, 
the Stemmons Freeway was built at a 
cost to the State of almost $20 million. 


« 


« 


Ten lanes of expressway, plus two 
three-lane frontage roads, add up 
to sixteen lanes on parts of the 
Stemmons Freeway. 


Stemmons Freeway is a section of 
the 95-mile length of Interstate 


35E, parts of which are now under 
construction. Interstate 35E runs 
from a junction with Interstate 35 
in Hill County to a junction with 
Interstate 35 in Denton County. 


Breakthrough! Lumber flies as the 
truckload of dignitaries break 
through the barricade fo officially 
open the Stemmons Freeway. 


The Stemmons Freeway starts at the intersection of Interstate 20 at Cadiz 
Street—near the Toll Road—and runs to the Bachman Boulevard-Harry 
Hines Boulevard Interchange. 
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Programed next is an extension of Interstate 35E from the Bachman-Hines 
Interchange fo the north city limit—a 5.5-mile section. 
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Safe Driving Pins for Field Parties 


In the past, Tarrant County survey 
crews of District 2 have had a num- 
ber of accidents caused by flying sliv- 
ers of steel from driving pins, or 
“gads.”’ Several unsuccessful efforts 
were made to eliminate accidents of 
this type. 


Glenn Day, Senior Engineering As- 
sistant in Fort Worth, has worked up 
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Tom Frazier, Senior Resident Engineer 


District 2 


a device that we have been using for 
about a year. During this time, we 
have not had an accident caused by 
flying steel. 

The driving pin consists of a one- 
and-one-fourth-inch bar of tool steel 
eighteen inches long and pointed at 
one end. A flat metal ring is tack 
welded to the bar. A special rubber 
ring is fitted tightly around the bar 


red 
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Driving Pin—~ W/ 


and rests on the metal ring. When the 
top of the driving pin becomes 
‘“broomed up” after considerable use, 
the metal ring is broken loose, low- 
ered, and re-welded. The end of the 
driving pin is then sawed off to leave 
a driving surface of sound metal. 

The rubber rings are purchased 
from a rubber products firm in Arl- 
ington, Texas. 


Rubber Ring 


Complete Driving Pin Assembly 


DRIVING PIN a 


Engine and Transmission Stand 


Joel D. Willson, Senior Maintenance Superintendent 


District 5 


One of our skilled laborers, Alvin 
R. Naylor, has built an engine and 
transmission rack for use in the shop 
in handling heavy assemblies. One 
man with this stand can now over- 
haul a heavy transmission—a job 
that formerly took two men using the 
ordinary work bench. 

An equipment company gave us an 
old scarifier control off of a maintain- 
er, and the rest of the stand was made 
from salvage material. The only ma- 
terials bought were the four rolling 
casters. 


Mounted on the stand is a power-shift transmission from the Hough load- 
er. Alvin R. Naylor is pictured with the equipment. 


B. C. Gersch, Senior Engineering Assistant 
Bridge Division 


Full-scale simulated field tests of a 
standard type C prestressed concrete 
beam have been underway in Aus- 
tin since November of 1959. 

A joint project of the Bridge Divi- 
sion, Materials and Tests Division, 
and District 14, Research Project DR- 
A-8 was authorized by minute order 
43473 of the Research and Develop- 
ment Committee. District 14 volun- 
teered a permanent test site and use 
of its shop facilities for fabrication of 
jigs necessary to conduct the tests. 

The project is designed to test the 
beam in moment, shear, and in pure 
torsion. Moment and shear tests are 
to be performed on both composite 
and noncomposite sections, with the 
torsional test on a noncomposite sec- 
tion. The composite moment test is 
completed, and composite shear tests 
will follow immediately. 

Composite action was obtained by 
pouring a 614-inch by 6-foot slab on a 
beam 58.875 feet center to center of 
bearing in length. Loading of the 
beam was accomplished by two 100- 
ton hydraulic jacks connected in se- 
ries and powered by an electric hy- 
draulic pump. Instrumentation in- 
cluded use of 108 electrical SR-4 
strain gauges mounted on the beam 
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and slab, and Berry mechanical strain 
gauge points located on the beam. 
These gauges indicated changes in 
strain produced in the beam by the 
applied loads. Deflections, both verti- 
cal and horizontal, were measured by 
calibrated rules fixed to the sides of 
the beam and viewed through a level 
and theodolite placed in appropriate 
positions. 

Loading and increase in strains and 
deflections progressed smoothly up to 
about 1 DL + 1.44 (LL + I) = 60,000 
pounds. At this point, rather abrupt 
changes in strain and_ deflection 
showed the neutral axis to shift up- 
ward into a position indicating that 
the beam and slab were then acting 
as a composite unit. Calculated theo- 
retical cracking load was 1 DL + 1.7 
(LL + I) =74,000 pounds, with first 
cracking actually observed at 1 DL + 
1.9 (LL + I) = 80,000 pounds. 

Final load was produced at 1 DL + 
4.04 (LL + I)=168,000 pounds, at 
which point cracking had progressed 
from the bottom of the beam up into 
the slab for approximately three 
inches. Total deflection at this load- 
ing was 6.15 inches. An over-all re- 
sidual deflection of .935 inch was 
measured after removal of the load 


and recovery of the beam. 

Loading of the beam was discon- 
tinued at this point to allow the 
beam to remain intact for use in the 
shear tests. For all practical purposes, 
the load on the beam was apparently 
very near the ultimate capacity of the 
beam. The load versus deflection 
curve for the third loading stage 
shows a very definite increase in de- 
flection with a small increase in load- 
ing. Elongation and yielding of the 
prestressed steel had occurred in each 
cracked section of the beam rather 
than being confined to a narrow por- 
tion around the center line of the 
beam. Cracking had progressed ap- 
proximately twelve feet to either side 
of the center of the span, and in the 
outer regions from the center line, 
had inclined away from a_ vertical 
into diagonal tension cracks. These 
cracks in the web were getting wider 
at a greater rate than those near the 
center line, indicating that a yleld- 
ing of the stirrups had occurred. 

Final failure of the beam would 
probably have resulted from primary 
yielding of tension steel followed by 
secondary failures of web reinforcing 
steel and a compression failure in 
the slab under the load point. 


Manual switching of the gauges 
and recording of delta strains is 
performed by Harry Woodmansee 
of D-5. 


Changes in strain due to loading increments are read on a strain indicator by Willard Moore of D-9. 
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Using a Kern Level, 
Leon Noel of D-5, 
measures’ vertical 
« deflection at bear- 
ing points, quarter 
points, and center 
line of the beam. 


Cracks due fo load- 
ing increments are 
traced by B. C. 
Gersch of D-5. The 
length and direction 
of each crack due 
to each load incre- 
ment is marked to 
give an_ over-all 

« cracking pattern of 
the beam. 
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made. 


Cracking has extended up into the 


Use of the Berry mj 
provides measureme) 
across cracks, shown} 
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Deflection has pro- 
gressed to approxi- 
mately six inches. 
Loading was discon- >> 
tinued with deflec- 
tion at 6.15 inches. 


: Horizontal  deflec- 
‘anical strain gauge’ tions of the beam 
of changes in strain are recorded by » 
y Donald Dial of D-5. Donald Dial of D-5. 


ng was discontinued after this picture was 
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Over-all view of testing site with 
composite moment fest in progress. 


LOAD -vs-DEFLECTION 
COMPOSITE MOMENT TEST 
NOV, 24, (959 


ae or 5 
Deflection (Ft) 


Over-all cracking pattern of beam. Load-deflection curves. 
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Item from District 5 


It is a well-known fact that Johnny Nations, Head of the 
Equipment and Procurement office, is noted for his prompt- 
ness and efficiency in filling the requests of the districts when 
it comes to necessary equipment for operation. 


His recent compliance with District 5’s request for a hole 
digger was even beyond his customary efficiency and prompt- 
ness in handling. We no more than got our request to 
Austin than Mr. Nations promptly sent us “Ole Lib” for 
use in drilling for base material. Of course, we did have to 
supply the post-hole diggers and the Special Foreman, Joe 
McGown, shown with “Ole Lib.” 


O. L. Crain 
District Engineer 
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Hows Your Feveual PR? 


Last August, personnel of the Department in right of way 
work attended public relations conferences over the state. 

To let you check yourself to see if you have improved—or 
slipped—TEXAS HIGHWAYS offers you the test given at the 
conferences. All employees—and all readers—can profit by tak- 
ing a scrutinizing look inward, then, after grading yourself, pass 
the test along to your supervisor for him to grade. 


NECESSARY TRAITS FOR GETTING ALONG WITH PEOPLE. 


It is an impossibility to delve into all traits, but a look at some of the most common should 
allow us to see ourselves as others may see us. “A person wrapped up in himself makes a mighty 
small package.” 

1. The ability to take criticism. 

Most people do not like to be corrected or criticized, and take it as a direct affront to their 
abilities. We must remember that constructive criticism is one of the better known means of 
being able to correct bad habits and instead of sulking, should welcome such criticism for 


the good it can do us. 


nN 


How is your personal appearance as to face, dress, etc.? 
Naturally, we know you dress according to the type of work that you do—but are you neat 
and clean? Always remember that to get along with people, you must allow people to get 
close to you—how is your personal hygiene? 


3. Enthusiasm. 
Something that seems to bubble right out of people. Experts make the statement that en- 
thusiasm is the one thing that people cannot resist. 


4. Be tactful. 
Say the right thing at the right time; do the right thing at the right time. 


5. Show humility—be thoughtful of others. 
Stay away from “Big I and little you” attitude; don’t be arrogant. Be mindful and consider- 
ate of other people’s comfort and feelings. Don’t be bull-headed; listen to what other peo- 
ple have to say. 


6. Be friendly. 

Develop a sense of humor; be able to take a joke as well as tell one. Smile a great deal and 
sincerely. “A smile costs nothing, but gives much. It enriches those who receive, without 
making poorer those who give. It takes but a moment but the memory of it sometimes 
lasts forever. None is so rich or mighty that he can get along without it, and none is so 
poor but that he can be made rich by it. A smile creates happiness in the home, fosters 
good will in business, and is the countersign of friendship. It brings rest to the weary, 
cheer to the discouraged, sunshine to the sad, and it is nature’s best antidote for trouble. 
Yet it cannot be bought, begged, borrowed, or stolen, for it is something that is of no 
value to anyone until it is given away. Some people are too tired to give you a smile. Give 
them one of yours, as none needs a smile so much as he who has no more to give.” 


7. Be courteous. 
Some people refer to courtesy as a lost art, but it isn’t lost—it has merely been misplaced! 
Courtesy is something that comes from deep down within you—it is patience and under- 
standing of other people’s problems and troubles—it is a genuine liking for people. 
“I am a little thing with a big meaning. I help everybody. I unlock doors, open hearts, 
dispel prejudice. I create friendship and good will. I inspire respect and admiration. Every- 
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body loves me. I bore nobody. I violate no law. I cost nothing. Many praise me. I am 
pleasing to those of high and low degree. I am useful every moment of the day... . 
DAM, COURTESY: 


8. Show initiative—be ambitious. 
Make best use of your time; think up new ideas to help the business—do things without 
being told. A person who wants to succeed knows also that if the organization as a whole 
succeeds, so will he. Be a doer and not a dreamer. 


9. Face all problems. 
Never hide from a problem—be it business, personal, or what. This affects your attitude 
in contacts with all people. 


10. Be cooperative. 
One of the most important traits a person can have is that of working together as a team. 
“United we stand; divided we fall,” applies to any business. Help your fellow workers and 
they will help you. The morale of a cooperative group of people is always outstanding 
and definitely noticeable to outsiders. 


11. Loyalty. 
Loyalty to the people with whom you work, to the company for which you work and to 
the community in which you live. Never “run down” a person or anything. 


12. Be orderly. 
Keep things in their proper places. Systematize your work; the things you do not like to do 
—do them first and get them out of the way. 


13. Have self-confidence. 
Believe in yourself; believe that you can and will succeed and never alibi. Don’t use the 


A Ee) 


words, “I can’t. 


14. Be adaptable. 
Make adjustments easily. Today’s trend is toward change and we must be adaptable enough 
to accept changes for the good they can do for all of us. 


15. Memory. 
Practice the art of remembering names and faces of people. To every person, his name 
is the sweetest word in any language, so call people by name. 


16. Be honest. 
This not only in a monetary sense, but take the responsibility for your own mistakes. 


17. Be efficient. 
Save time and effort by doing things the right way the first time and not have to do it 
over. Watch the use of supplies and equipment by being economical. 


18. Use good judgment. 
Before you judge anything or any person, be sure you have the facts. Never pass judgment 
on rumor or gossip. 


19. Use effective speech. 
Express yourself clearly and convincingly. Talk the language that people can understand. 


20. Have patience. 
As long as you are going to come in contact with the public, this is one thing you must 
have. 


ESOS 1h cath Cee lee eas Cree ee eae 


Now take a look in the mirror and grade yourself in the outer column as you think you are. 
After you have finished, fold it under. Then to see yourself through the eyes of someone else, 
have your immediate superior judge you. Grade thusly: Excellent 5%, Good, 4%, Average 3%, 
Baire27,. Poors, Zero, 07: 


Carl Clinger Reports 


This is an account of some of the 
experiences shared by a retired high- 
way engineer and his wife during the 
four recent years they spent in foreign 
lands where he extended his career. 
The couple are Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. 
Clinger. In 1954 when he retired aft- 
er 30 years service with the Texas 
Highway Department, Clinger was 
Senior Contracts Estimate Engineer 
in Aid Division. 

Once more the Clingers are back 
in the comfortable family home in 
Austin where they raised two chil- 
dren during the years he worked with 
the Department. The young grand- 
children who visit them now will re- 
member the rooms of this home for 
touches of decoration far different 
from ‘those the Clingers’ children 
knew. Carved ironwood figures of 
Philippine headhunters; trays, vases, 
and bowls crafted in the ornate style 
of Southwest Asia—these are but some 
of the fascinating mementos brought 
home by their grandparents from the 
Philippine Islands and Iran. 

This time last year the Clingers 
were in Tehran, Iran. Engineer Cling- 
er was an administrative officer with 
the Bureau of Public Roads in Iran 
(formerly Persia), and he held that 
position during the previous two 
years when he was in the Philippines. 


His overseas career started about a 
year after his retirement from the 
Texas Highway Department. For him 
the first step toward such work began 
in June 1955 in Washington, D. C., 


where he was indoctrinated for two- 


weeks in policy and in what to ex- 
pect of the land and duties to which 
he had been assigned. Three weeks 
after he flew to the Philippine Is- 
lands, his wife joined him, and the 
two set up a household in the man- 
ner of the Americans living there to 
work for the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

Manila, the capital city where the 
Clingers lived, is headquarters for 
what Clinger described as a large ICA 
group. The Bureau of Public Roads, 
with which he had signed a two-year 
contract, worked in coordination with 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, he said, explaining that in 
the Philippines the American road 
engineer is employed not only to edu- 
cate the nationals in construction and 
maintenance of highways but also to 
instruct them in the operation of 
modern highway maintenance equip- 
ment. Clinger said his job in the 


In Manila, Mrs. Clinger poses 
among the ruins of the walled city 
built by the Spanish. 


Philippines as an administrative of- 
ficer was concerned chiefly with 
checking all requisitions on incoming 
shipments of road equipment, and 
personnel problems. 

Here, in his words, is an idea of 
highway engineering in the Philip- 
pines as he found it 1955-57. “Much 
construction work is done on a force- 
account basis; however, most is on a 
contract basis with Filipino contrac- 
tors, the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads acting as advisor. Be- 
cause of a shortage of construction 
equipment, the Philippine Bureau of 


The Philippine Bureau of Highways 
and the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads work together close- 
ly. On a holiday, Carl Clinger 
shows Mrs. Clinger the attractive 
grounds of the Philippine Land- 
scape Engineer's Office. 


Public Highways rents the necessary 
equipment to the contractor. Most of 
this equipment has been purchased 
by the United States Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads and paid for by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The influence left by many ‘Tex- 
as highway engineers who have been 
assigned to the Philippines can be 
seen in the fact that the Philippine 
Bureau of Public Highways is pat- 
terned to a great extent after the 
Texas Highway Department. For in- 
stance, there is a construction divi- 
sion, accounting division, and a di- 
vision of materials and tests now, 
along with others.” 

Clinger said he came to observe the 
important role the Philippine Con- 
tractors’ Association, Inc., plays in 
highway construction progress on the 
Islands, and its influence on the in- 
dustries allied with highway con- 
struction. He described the largest 
road program in the Islands at pres- 
ent as being located “on the southern 
island of Mindanao where the Phil- 
ippine government has purchased 
large estates which are being settled 
by Filipino nationals from the other 
overcrowded islands. Most of these 
settlers live along the right of way 
and will follow agricultural pursuits 
on the timbered islands,’ Clinger 
said. 

He stated that on various occasions 
the BPR and the Philippine Bureau 
of Public Highways together con- 


ducted training seminars in engineer- 
ing and highway equipment. “Train- 
ees not only from the Islands but 
from Indonesia, Laos, South Korea, 
Viet-Nam, Thailand, and Cambodia 
attended. At such seminars the lan- 
guage barrier was overcome by use 
of an interpreter, and the result of 
the gatherings appeared to be crea- 
tion of good will and fine interna- 
tional public relations,’ Clinger ob- 
served. 

American engineers heading for 
ICA outposts in the Near or Far East 
and those on their way back home 
usually dropped in on the highway 
engineers stationed in Manila. Among 
these, at least three Texans who were 
former Highway Department em- 
ployees—Alfred J. Van Dyke and 
Fitzhugh McRee with the ICA, and 
E. B. Calvin with Charles M. Upham 
Associates—visited in the Clingers’ 
Manila apartment, which was located 
with 34 others in a nine-storied build- 
ing overlooking Manila Bay. (Mrs. 
Clinger said this apartment house was 
distinctive for its height, as struc- 
tures in Manila are usually not built 
more than eight floors tall because 
of high winds.) The bridge engineer 
for the Bureau of Public Roads there 
was also a former Texas Highway De- 
partment employee—Perry Leaming. 
Leaming was formerly Resident En- 


gineer at Waxahachie and was in the 
Bridge Division, Austin. 

From a domestic standpoint, trav- 
eling to the new land was convenient 
and living expenses could be kept in 
line with those in the United States, 
Mrs. Clinger said. This was possible, 
because of a “quarters’’ allowance of 
$200 per month and because the ICA 
provided dishes, silver, linens and fur- 
niture for the apartment which the 
Clingers located after living in a Ma- 
nila hotel for several weeks. Rent for 
this apartment cost $150, including 
utilities. Foods and most material re- 
quirements to which Americans are 
accustomed are prohibitive in price 
on the open market in Manila, Mrs. 
Clinger pointed out. She illustrated 
by telling of an emergency shortage 
of dill pickles in her household one 
evening when guests were expected. 
She resorted to shopping at the equiv- 
alent of an American corner grocery 
store. Sure enough, the well-known 
brand manufactured in the States was 
on the shelves, but the pickles cost 
her two dollars a quart. Families of 
United States government employees 
may shop at the nearby Clark Field 
post exchange or the one at Langley 
Point Naval Base, and it is this privi- 
lege which permits ICA personnel to 


live within the bounds of a stateside 
budget for food, clothing, and in- 


in raising the country's staple food, rice. Here the grain is being sepa- 


rated from the stalks. 


The modern city of Manila seemed not too foreign, but on trips out in the 
island of Luzon the Clingers saw rural people and their rice farms which 
were a far cry from what one views along a Texas farm-to-market road. 


cidentals, Mrs. Clinger explained. 


Although they shipped their auto- 
mobile to the Philippines, the Cling- 
ers say they used it only on week- 
ends. The reason: “Traffic in the city 
of Manila was terrible.” Too, Clinger 
was picked up at home in the morn- 
ing by a car from the Bureau, was 
returned in the evening. There were 
about twelve American families in 
Manila with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and wives of the engineers 
did the family shopping either by 
taking a bus to Clark Field or board- 
ing the boat which would take them 
across Manila Bay to Langley Point 
Naval Base. Mrs. Clinger recalled 
that their apartment overlooked Ma- 
nila Bay, and during their stay the 
Japanese reparation team arrived and 
dragged away the American and Japa- 
nese ships which had been bombed 
in World War II and which had clut- 
tered the harbor all those years. 


Texans in the capital city are nu- 
merous, Mrs. Clinger said, and she 
reported there is always quite a to-do 
in celebration of March Second. The 
Clingers’ second year to observe ‘Tex- 
as Independence Day in Manila no 
less a personage than Philippines 
President, Ramon Magsaysay, was 
scheduled to be guest speaker at the 
picnic which had been planned. But 
the hour for his speech came and 
went, and the gathering became quiet 
and saddened when it was announced 
that the plane carrying Magsaysay 
back home from a trip was missing 


and presumed crashed. “The rest of 
the time we spent listening for radio 
bulletins,” Mrs. Clinger recalls. (The 
plane was later found, and the Presi- 
dent’s body was identified along with 
others in the wreckage.) Magsaysay 
was considered by all as our Number 
One friend in the Far East, Clinger 
said. 

One holiday which was planned for 


ICA personnel became the most col- 


orful excursion of the two-year peri- 
od, the Clingers recall. This was a 
four-day trip from the city of Manila 
to the area of Northern Luzon known 


as the rice terraces. Like giant stairs, 
level acreages have been chiseled into 
the sides of the high mountains there 
and are kept cultivated and irrigated 
for the raising of rice, a national di- 
etary staple. Ownership of these ter- 
races, believed to have been cut into 
the mountainsides by ancient tribes 
at least 2,000 years ago, is passed by 
families from generation to genera- 
tion. Mrs. Clinger described the 
mountain temperatures as _ cold 
enough to compel the Americans to 
bundle themselves in coats and wraps, 
yet she has colored slides which 
show the tribal natives they encoun- 
tered clad in g-strings and wrap- 
around skirts. This tour into the 
mountains gave the 25 Americans an 
awareness of the difference between 
the city-dwelling Filipino encountered 
in Manila and those who live a prim- 
itive life in tribes, Mrs. Clinger re- 
marked. The Indonesian groups liv- 
ing in Northern Luzon are known as 
Igorots, some of which are commonly 
referred to as headhunters because of 
the characteristic way they seek re- 
venge when aroused. On the trip the 
Clingers and other Americans saw 
headhunters exhibit native dances 
and visited Igorot villages on foot to 
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In Tehran, capital of Iran, the Clingers lived on this street. Their apart- 
ment was the fop floor of the four-storied white building. Though houses 
are numbered, most Westerners print maps of their location on the back- 
side of invitations and visiting cards. In foreground are courtyards of 


homes across the street. 


View from the couple's apariment. Tehran's water supply comes from 


melted snow of the mountains. Weekly, the Clingers were delivered water 
from a well at the United States Embassy. 


see cave homes Igorots had scooped 
out of the mountainsides. 

The Clingers returned to the Unit- 
ed States by boat—the long way. ‘They 
explained this meant they headed for 
San Francisco by way of Hong Kong. 
Then from that teeming Asian city 
they journeyed to Japan, disembark- 
ing at Kobe for an overland train 
tour in which they spent one night in 
Kayote and another in Tokyo at the 
famous Imperial Hotel. From Yoko- 
hama, Japan, they sailed to Honolulu 
and Waikiki Beach, thence to San 
Francisco. 

Four months after their return to 
Austin, the Clingers were headed out 
once more, this time flying together 
to Washington and New York, then 
by way of Paris and Rome to Tehran, 
Iran, their destination. 

The fifteen months the Clingers 
spent in this land, which the Ameri- 
can highway engineer refers to as 
“one big gravel pit,” found them 
more aware than they had been in 
Manila that they were in a foreign 
land. From a woman’s point of view, 
Mrs. Clinger commented, the adjust- 
ment to running a household re- 
quired greater concessions, and the 
social life was quieter than in Manila. 
Bureau of Public Roads families were 


Mr. and Mrs. Clinger made pictures 
of a trip to the Caspian Sea, 90 
miles from Tehran. This is one of 
the better strips of highway wind- 
ing through the solid rock moun- 
tains. Notice curve ahead. 


more scattered through Iran than had 
been the case in the Philippines, 
where at least 20 families were con- 
centrated in Manila. In Iran the 
Clingers were located in the capital 
city—Tehran—and they readily be- 
came acquainted with other Ameri- 
cans of all professions working there, 
but this varied group was less closely 
knit. The abundance of activities 
which filled the days of engineers’ 
wives as Mrs. Clinger had known it 
in Manila did not prevail in Tehran. 
Women could not shop and tour as 
freely as they might have liked, the 
Texas engineer’s wife explained. “On 
certain Islamic holy days foreign 


women were notified to stay out of 
restricted districts altogether; other 
religious days the mode of our dress 
was prescribed (if we got out on the 
streets) to prohibit short sleeves or 
low necklines.”’ 


Mrs. Clinger said the apartment 
they found was larger and much 
more livable than they had expected. 
It was the entire top floor of a four- 
storied apartment house and consist- 


Thirty miles from the city of Teh- 
ran are these narrow roads, which 
are typical, Clinger said. The Bu- 
reau of Public Roads is not build- 
ing roads but is instructing nation- 
als in operation of road machinery 
such as seen here. 
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About 100 miles from Tehran the travelers encountered their first tunnel 


cut through a rock mountain. Here Clinger, left, and John Martin, BPR 
Equipment Specialist, look at the reinforcing at the entrance to the un- 


lighted narrow passage. 


ed of three small bedrooms, an L- 
shaped living-dining room and kitch- 
en. Rent for this was $175 per month. 
Each floor of the building contained 
but one apartment, and the structure 
was of plaster which the Iranians 


Iran, the Iranian government paid 
the rent for the engineers’ living 
quarters. Furniture built by native 
government workers was brought in 
and this touch as well as closets in 
one of the bedrooms, a wall cabinet 


This road near the Caspian is very 
wide, as Iranian highways go, 
Clinger said. There is no vegeta- 
tion anywhere in sight. 


make of manure, clay, a little lime, 
and water. (Mr. Clinger said rein- 
forcing steel is almost totally lacking 
in all construction.) ‘Through an 
agreement with the Bureau of Public 
Roads for American personnel. in 


Another passage cut through rock 
as the road nears the Caspian. 


in the kitchen, and steam heat came 
to be looked on as prizes by Mrs. 
Clinger when she visited around. 
Electric current, weak everywhere 
throughout the capital city, made 
elevators an impossibility, so the 
Clingers found themselves daily walk- 
ing four flights of stairs. When their 
first refrigerator burned out because 
of the inadequacy of electric power, 
their landlord equipped the replace- 
ment with a transformer, Mrs. Cling- 
er said. Water was provided from the 
well owned by the American Embassy 
in Tehran and was delivered to their 
apartment once a week in 30-gal- 
lon containers. Mrs. Clinger and 
other American wives bought most of 
their groceries in a United States 
Government commissary, and_ they 
patronized Tehran’s three butcher 
shops operated under American su- 
pervision where ham, beef, steak, and 
American cuts were available. Native 
meats—mainly lamb and _ fish—were 
sold in outdoor meat markets which 
the Americans avoided, Mrs. Clinger 
said. She recalls that shopping for 
merchandise other than food proved 
intriguing, because the merchants 
usually displayed their wares in nar- 
row, dark, booth-like shops, featuring 
but one item. Buttons, thread, laces, 
piece goods—all were importations 
from Europe and Asia at reasonable 
prices, which lent double fascination. 
For only ten rials (thirteen cents) two 
people could travel in a taxi, so the 
women depended upon these for all 
expeditions. (Clinger exhibited a 
Christmas letter he and his wife re- 
ceived last December from R. C. 
Ramsdell, a Bureau of Public Roads 


engineer now in Tehran, which ex- 
plains the reluctance of the women 
shoppers to set out on foot and the 
impracticability of their getting be- 
hind a wheel themselves. The letter 
from Ramsdell reads: “Traffic in 
Tehran is something, with 10,000 
taxis plus cars, trucks, buses, loaded 
burros, pushcarts, bicycles by the hun- 
dreds, droshkies—which are horse- 
drawn, Russian-style hansom cabs, 
very old and decrepit—men pulling 
loaded carts, coolies with loads on 
their bent backs or their heads, street 
vendors with whole shops laid out on 
the street or sidewalk. Anything with 
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Goat shepherds, like this man, are being taught to handle road machinery 
out in the provinces. The Bureau of Public Roads stations personnel out 


in the "ostans" to teach them. 
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Near a mountain stream this provincial family traveling on foot was en- 


countered. Mrs. John Martin, BPR Equipmeni Specialist's wife, is in back- 


ground. 


wheels and a motor is driven like the 
driver wanted to die. Ludicrous situ- 
ation—four cars all making an out- 
side left turn and getting into a pin- 
wheel formation from which no one 
will move. If two vehicles bump, they 
cannot be moved until police arrive 
and decide on the spot who’s at fault. 
Sometimes both vehicles are there sev- 
eral hours or even days. A Ministry 
of Roads truck killed a boy and his 
body lay on the road for 24 hours. 
The driver locked himself in the cab 
to keep the villagers from tearing him 


limb from limb.”) 

Mr. Clinger’s duties with the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Public Roads in 
the capacity of administrative officer 
were concerned chiefly with helping 
personnel find housing, disbursing 
bimonthly “quarters” money (this 
came from the Iranian government to 
pay for housing of BPR personnel) , 
and keeping the necessary records for 
new highway equipment and vehicles 
arriving from the States. He said that 
at certain towns out in the ostan 
(which is the Farsi word for the pro- 


vincial territory outside the city of 
Tehran) two-men teams of Ameri- 
cans from the Bureau of Public Roads 
were stationed to teach the Iranians 
how to use and maintain highway- 
building equipment. This team usu- 
ally consists of an operator and a me- 
chanic. Clinger explained that in Iran 
the Bureau acts in an advisory capac- 
ity only. Teaching maintenance of 
highways and the use of modern high- 
way vehicles and machinery are the 
duties of most of the American men 
sent there by the Bureau. For the 
most part BPR men are instructing 
shepherds to handle highway grad- 
ers, tractors, and bulldozers. Clinger 
explained that men in the towns gen- 
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A beggar, strategically located 
near a spring, sought alms from all 
who stopped for water in the dry 
countryside. 
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erally are not interested in doing this 
work. They are reluctant to go far 
from their homes, because transporta- 
tion back into town is uncertain or 
unavailable. The equipment now be- 
ing used has been purchased by the 
BPR with funds borrowed by the 
Iranian government from the United 
States Import-Export Bank. 


Clinger said that inadequate trans- 
portation has long been a major 
handicap to Iran’s development. 
“There are about 9,000 miles of na- 
tional highways and nearly 15,000 
miles of second- and third-class roads, 
many of which were constructed dur- 
ing the war by American, British, 
and Russian engineers for truck con- 
voys carrying supplies from the Per- 
sian Gulf to Russia,” he recounted. 
“Since the war the Iranian govern- 
ment has let contracts for asphalting 
vital sections of the national high- 
ways,” Clinger said. 

He described the second-class high- 
ways as constructed chiefly of flexible- 
base material and very narrow, dusty 
and dangerous to travel. “The third- 
class roads, which lead from main 
routes to isolated towns and villages, 
usually are only a cleared roadbed 
with no foundation and are often 
impassable,’ Clinger stated. 
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Carl Clinger fills a glass for refreshment after paying a token fee to the 


wayside beggar. 


Here he gives a word picture of 
the highways Iran seeks to improve: 
“Travel by highways in Iran is an 
experience one never forgets. Every 
route of any length crosses high 
mountain passes, runs through tun- 
nels dug with hand tools and inside 
which there is no type of reinforcing. 
These are hot and dusty in the sum- 
mer, and the labor of hundreds of 
villagers is required to keep the pass- 


es open in the winter. Most of the . 


long-distance transportation consists 
of trucks and buses, and the drivers 
do not worry about who has the 
right of way. This makes traveling by 
car very hazardous.” 


Destination reached at last, the sight of one of the luxurious resort hotels 
with flourishing vegetation beside the Caspian Sea was a contrast to the 
countryside they had traveled to get here. 


Mrs. Clinger says she learned first- 
hand what the American engineers 
meant when they referred to high- 
way trips as being hazardous. ‘The oc- 
casion was a trip the couple made 
with another American couple to the 
Caspian Sea. From Tehran, the jour- 
ney was but 90 miles, but it took 
eight hours over rough flexible-base 
roads which, because they play havoc 
with tires, are one of the practical 
reasons not much touring is_at- 
tempted by automobile, the Clingers 
said. Charcoal trucks and buses whose 
drivers bore down with a disregard 
for oncoming traffic, the narrow tun- 
nels where one never knew what 
might enter from the other side, plod- 
ding camel trains which they fol- 
lowed at ten miles per hour until the 
caravan reached a turnoff road, the 
stops to change tires which had been 
gouged by the sharp stones of the 
road—all this inconvenience took 
them to the beautiful Caspian Sea re- 
sort area where they found the most 
modern accommodations available in 
fine Iranian hotels. (See pictures.) 


Forty-one Bureau of Public Roads 
families were scattered throughout 
Iran at the time the Clingers left, and 
the couple still hears from friends, 
both American and_ Iranian, still 
there. All of these, as were the Cling- 
ers, are really but two flying days 
away from New York City, this in- 
cluding a stopover in Amsterdam 
with time for a tour of that European 
city. 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


7 the main highways of 
fact that you continue 
to build these roads and improve 
q is bound to attract tourists. 
a shave ~ onderful highways. 
iB. Colton © es 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 
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eee @ Your roads are very good but 
you could use more roadside tables 

in some sections. eae Taylor 


Napoleon, Ohio 


e Mragather day my husband and 
I were on our way to Kerrville and 
ran out of gas. My husband got a 
ride into Kerrville to the Highway 
Department and they took him to a 
gas station to get some gas and then 
took him out to where our car was 
and he also waited until he was sure 
we got started. 

We just want you to know we did 
appreciate this and think such serv- 
ice is wonderful. 

I believe the man’s name who 
helped us was Wood and he certainly 
was pleasant and truly an asset to 
your department. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Lundeen 
Fredericksburg, ‘Texas 


& This gentleman is probably C. G. 
Wood, Senior Maintenance Foreman 
at Kerrville. If we are crediting the 


wrong Mr. Wood, please give us the 


correct name. These men who per 
form such acts of courtesy dese) 
recognition and the “thanks” of 
workers of the Department. j 


j 


town of Mineola at day 


@ You have a man in your depart- 
ment who lives in the Mineola, Tex- 
as, area that is a credit to the State 
of ‘Texas and to his fellow employees. 

My family and I were traveling 
west on Highway 80, approaching the 


as morning when we 
a tire failure. My jack 
had neve new car) but 


would-not function. “m 


_— 
Mr. Snyder, whom I had never seen 


before, was out checking the rivers 
and bridges in the Mineola area, and 
was good enough to stop and assist 
us. j 
I wish to ‘compliment him on two 
things—his being at work so early on 
Christmas morning when most people 
might be inclined to relax in their 
job, and also for being such a good 
citizen and taking time to assist trav- 
elers in distress. 

Actions such as this on the part of 
Mr. Snyder should. be recognized. 
Please pass our thanks and compli- 
ments to Mr. Snyder. 
j Joe R. Hollaway Jr. 

; Fort Worth, Texas 


This Mr. Snyder must be Hubert 
Snyder, Senior Maintenance Foreman 
at Mineola and an excellent PR man 
for the Department. 


® We liked the whole state. Your 


highways are the very best. Big steaks. 
Big, boy, big! 
Los Angeles, California 


si 


break (about — 


tem I know of. The service was ex- 


ee 


d 
® You have low speed limits for 


the nice, wide, sparsely traveled high- 
ways. Your highways are beautiful, 


East Pe 
- Lease nb aoe 2 _ “ae 

@ In 191718-19 while inthe U.S. 
Army Air Corps I spent many happy 
days in different parts of your Lone . 
Star State. “a 

I am now retired and hoping this 
spring to drive down for a visit and 
see your state aS a-tourist. If you have 
any folders showing the points. of 
interest and telling about the crops, 
etc., grown in the different parts, I 
would be pleased to receive them. In 
the spring of ’59, my wife and I spent 
a month touring the state of Florida. 
They sent us a very helpful booklet 
which we used to advantage. 

I hope your state has a similar 
booklet and map. 


Bernard N. Knowthen 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


© You have the best highway sys- 


cellent from the Information Bureau. 
We are more impressed with each 
Visit. 
e Lawrence, Kansas 

@ You have no signs to warn about 
historical markers. We were past be- 
fore we knew they were there. We 
liked your wide, paved roads. 


~ Doniphan, Nebraska 
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Te and “from Our Readers 


@ The cooperation and equipment 
aid rendered by your office to Captain 
R. L. Hess and his crew after the 
emergency landing of H-19 helicopter 
near Fort Stockton on 26 November 
1959 is appreciated. The loader, 
which you made available to hold the 
helicopter engine while necessary re- 
pairs were made, greatly accelerated 
returning the aircraft to flyable con- 
dition with resulting considerable 
monetary savings to the Government. 

Please convey my thanks to Mr. 
Albert S. Hernandez, who is reported 
to have expertly and safely operated 
the loader which held the helicopter 
engine during the critical portion of 
repair work when perfect control of 
the loader was essential. 


Yours was an excellent example 
of the harmony of effort between civil 
and military agencies, and your co- 
operation and assistance reflects high- 
ly upon yourself, your staff, and the 
Texas Highway Department. 


Rembert A. Ebert 

Lt. Colonel, USAF 

Commander 

Matagorda Island Bombing 
and Gunnery Range 


& Our Senior Maintenance Fore- 
men are being appreciated this 
month. The above letter was written 
to R. A. Warnock, Senior Mainte- 
nance Foreman at Fort Stockton. Mr. 
Hernandez is a Skilled Laborer at 
Fort Stockton. 


Now now, Shoosta, well soon come to a, 
roadside park with some nice arbor piers. 


About Our Pictures... 


On the cover, U.S. 59 between 
Marshall and Jefferson unfolds be- 
fore motorists traveling the “Deep 
East Texas’ route. Caddo Indians 
once roamed this area, then abun- 
dant with buffalo. 


Inside front—Johnson Creek flows 
along beneath this Roadside Park on 
S.H. 27 south of Mountain Home in 
the Hill Country of Texas. 


Inside back, the dignity of Texas 
is manifested in its stalwart granite 
Capitol Building in Austin. The long 
walk leading to the Capitol steps is 
lined with American elms _ which, 
when bared of their lacy spring and 
summer garments, look like armed 
guards with guns outthrust. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
CHARLES F. HAWN Member 
HAL WOODWARD Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 
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